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LITURGY AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION" 


ELIGIOUS instruction given to Catholic children 
attending public schools should have the utmost effi- 
ciency for the time available, for it must make up, 
as far as it can, for the lack of religious atmosphere 
that reinforces the teaching in our Catholic schools. 

ieve this efficiency, the teacher must know how to make 

Christian doctrine as accessible and as clear as possible. He must 

produce a lasting effect in the mind of the pupil and make Chris- 

tian truth a vital and living force in the pupil’s heart. Let me use 
as an illustration the following principle enunciated by certain 
modern propagandists, and certainly based on sound psychology: 

“Make it simple, tell it often, and let it burn.’’ There is much 

practical wisdom in this, especially in view of liturgical values. 

For the liturgy embodies a constant effort to simplify Christian 

truth without making it commonplace (‘‘make it simple’’), it 

offers the best opportunities for living repetition of the truths 
taught (‘‘tell it often’’), and it really unites doctrine and life 

(‘make it burn’’). Let us take these three points in order. 





“MAKE IT SIMPLE” 

How can the liturgy help the teacher to do this? The liturgy 
is the life and the work of Christ our Lord carried on among 
us under the veil of symbols and rites. The liturgy, therefore, 
gives us invisible spiritual realities in visible signs. In other words, 
the liturgy makes Christian truth accessible by making it tangible. 


1Address given at the liturgical section of the National Catechetical Congress 
held last November in Cincinnati. Though immediately concerned with religious 
instruction outside of Catholic schools, the principles given are of general value 
and applicability. 
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From this a practical suggestion follows immediately, namely, 
to use in catechetical teaching, to the greatest possible extent, the 
symbols and signs of the liturgy. Make the truth you teach easy 
by making it concrete and tangible, continually referring to litur- 
gical symbols and rites. Take for instance incense. It is not only a 
symbol of prayer ascending to heaven, but it is as well a symbol 
of the sacrifice of Christ. By being burned the incense is changed 
into the light and airy nature of smoke, which soon permeates 
the church. The fact that the incense has been burned makes it 
as it were the atmosphere common to all attending the liturgy. 
Now here we have a very good example which illustrates one 
of the most essential truths of our Christian faith, viz., that 
Christ our Lord, by the fact that He offered Himself in the ‘‘fire”’ 
of selfless love on the cross, became the common element, the 
‘“‘atmosphere,”” in which we live in the Church. The apostles 
lived with Christ before He died and before He arose from the 
dead. But after His resurrection, after His ascension into heaven, 
we not merely live with Him but in Him. At Easter our Lord, 
having been plunged into the “‘fire’’ of His passion, arises as a 
glorious ‘‘flame,’’ ascends into heaven, and on Pentecost He sends 
His Spirit who permeates the Church like the smoke of incense. 


A like principle may be applied to the symbol of bread, which 
is really at the center of our liturgical life. Here one may recall 
the analogy of St. Augustine in some of his sermons to the neo- 
phytes (Sermo 227 and 229). In the flour mill the grains of wheat 
are stripped of the hulls that had enclosed them, and are ground by 
the mill-stones into flour. When the water is added, the whole 
becomes blended into one homogeneous mass. The fire that heats 
the oven bakes this mass into bread—to be our food. The cate- 
chumens, too, begin as individual “grains.” In the ‘mill’ of 
penance and exorcisms those confining hulls of their individual 
selfishness 2re destroyed so that they become by the water of bap- 
tism one blended mass, one unity, the Church. Then by the fire 
of the Holy Ghost—whose plenitude they receive in the sacrament 
of confirmation, which at the time of St. Augustine immediately 
followed baptism—they become one bread, the body of Christ. 
So the bread which later on by the consecration becomes the sacra- 
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mental sign of the body of Christ is a symbol of the faithful 
who are offered upon the altar. Thus using liturgical symbols we 
can make tangible the most sublime truths of Christian doctrine 
and at the same time teach and explain the liturgy itself. 


Besides making the truth tangible, the liturgy is able to sim- 
plify our Christian instruction by manifesting its essential unity. 
If we only give definitions of the various truths, we are giving 
parts, but we do not give the whole. Truth becomes more readily 
accessible to the mind of the pupil if he sees the inner consistency 
of the whole truth, the inner essential principle with which all 
its parts are logically connected. Every pupil before he leaves 
school should have seen all the various Christian truths in the 
light of the one central truth which is contained in the fundamental 
proposition of St. John: ‘‘God is selfless love.’’ That is the 
central idez of all Christian revelation. The Incarnation, the sacra- 
ments, the Church, all these various mysteries of our faith can 
be understood better in the light of this one principle. 

God revealed His selfless love in sending His Son in whom 
He gave us everything. 

Now the liturgy is nothing else but the sacramental prolonga- 
tion of the work of God’s selfless love for us; and the center 
of the liturgy is the sacrifice of our Lord, the most perfect revela- 
tion of this love. Therefore, it would be very useful to devote 
some time to showing the pupil how all the various truths are 
related to the Eucharist. The Catholic Church, for example, is 
based upon the holy Eucharist, for we are one bread and one body 
in Christ our Lord through the holy Eucharist. The other sacra- 
ments, too, are related to the holy Eucharist: baptism is the initia- 
tion, the introduction to the eucharistic life. Confirmation is a 
still closer approach to the holy Sacrifice. The sacrament of matri- 
mony is closely connected with the holy Eucharist, because it is an 
image of the unity between Christ and the Church which the 
Eucharist signifies. The sacrament of holy orders, finally, enables 
priests to offer the eucharistic sacrifice of holy Mass. The Eucharist 
is at the center of our Christian life because it contains Christ 
Himself who wants to communicate Himself to us in selfless love. 
If you want to impress upon the mind of your pupils that they 
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ought not merely to content themselves with assisting at Mass but 
that they should also receive holy Communion, make it clear 
that every Mass is a manifestation of the selfless love of our 
Lord. Selfless love always wants to communicate itself to others. 
And that is what our Lord wants. If He calls us to come to church 
to assist at Mass, He does not say to us: ‘““This is My body, look 
on it,’” but rather: ‘““This is My body; take and eat’’—because 
He is selfless love. If we were to come into a home and the selfless 
love of the family which invited us prepared a dinner for us, would 
we sit down at the table and say: “‘Oh no, excuse me, I shan’t 
take anything. It is enough for me to look at it’’? Our Lord comes 
down upon our altars not in order to be seen. He is present upon 
our altars under the species of bread and wine to be our food, to be 
taken by us because He wants to communicate Himself to us. The 
liturgy makes the whole Christian life and all Christian truth cen- 
ter around one principle: God is selfless love. 


““TELL IT OFTEN” 


Repetition is the mother of knowledge. The liturgy is the liv- 
ing memory of the Church. All the sacraments and chiefly the 
Eucharist constitute a true memorial of the work of our redemp- 
tion, repeating and applying it to humanity through all ages and 
at all the stages of life. Hence each time we offer holy Mass we 
say: ‘“‘Wherefore, O Lord, we are mindful of the blessed passion 
of Christ Thy Son our Lord, as well as of His resurrection from 
hell, and also His glorious ascension into heaven.’’ The sacraments 
are signs pointing to the past, but recalling the past in a sacramental 
and real way. Now what method of repetition does the Church 
follow in her liturgy? Certainly not a monotonous repetition of 
the same formula. All of us undoubtedfy have had the experience 
that if we repeat something too often and always in the same way, 
if we become monotonous, it makes the pupil indifferent to the 
truth which we want to impress upon his mind. Sometimes it even 
renders the pupil surfeited with the things we want to give him. 
The liturgy however is never monotonous. On the contrary, it 
always uses the cycle of life as the principle of repetition. The 
cycle of life, consisting of birth, growth and death, is manifested 
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TEACHING OF RELIGION 


in various ways: in the day, in the week, in the year, in the life 
of man, in an entire age. Now Christian life is essentially the death 
of the old man, the birth of the new man, and the growth of this 
new creature. Christ died and rose again and is now shedding His 
light throughout the world. In order to produce a lasting effect 
on the mind of the pupil, and this is especially necessary in the 
case of pupils attending public schools, it would be helpful to 
attach the Christian truths to the cycle of life. The liturgy con- 
stantly shows how this can be done. Every day is one of these 
cycles. Every morning is a kind of resurrection, every evening a 
kind of death. Every week has a glorious beginning because every 
Sunday commemorates the glorious morning of the resurrection. 
During the year, moreover, the Church follows the rhythm of 
spring and summer and fall and winter, and the course of religious 
instruction should somehow or other be attached to this vital 
rhythm likewise. For example, spring reminds us of the beginning 
of life in creation and redemption, or the morning of the new age 
which Christ our Lord brought upon this earth. Summer is the 
season for the Holy Ghost and His fruits: the theological virtues, 
the seven gifts, etc., whereas autumn is suggestive of the “‘novis- 
stma’’: death, the life after death, the last judgment. The rhythm 
of the seasons may also be followed in the prayers with which class 
is begun and ended. The prayers of the children should be a con- 
stant reminder of the dogmatic and theological truths that are 
being taught. The prayer of the Church and the prayers of the 
individual Christian are the living response to the doctrine of 
Christ. But it cannot be a living response if it consists always in 
the repetition of the same formula, if it is monotonous. The cate- 
chism may easily be forgotten when school days are over, but the 
obligation of going to Sunday Mass is still there so long as the 
youth wants to remain a Catholic. The liturgy must therefore 
function as a living reminder of all the truths once taught in the 
catechism, and it can do so provided the two be closely connected 
throughout the course of instruction. If not, then the liturgy is a 
more or less dead thing to the child, and he has in addition lost 
a splendid opportunity of being reminded of the truths of his 
faith in a living, active manner. 
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“LET IT BURN” 


This is the most important point of all, and one may agree 
with Bishop Noll in his criticism as to what is wrong with our 
schools when he says: ‘“We have too much instruction and not 
enough education.” We have nowadays too much intellectual 
instruction and not enough vital education, especially in our reli- 
gion classes. That Christian truth is not always a living force in 
the heart of the pupil is due to three causes. First, we too often 
propose Christian truth to the pupil in a negative way. Second, 
we make the pupil too passive. Third, our teaching is sometimes 
too individualistic, neglecting the social aspect of our Christian life. 

Let us consider the first cause. The average Christian knows 
more about sins than he knows about virtues, because so much 
stress has been laid on what not to do. In order to make truth 
vital and impelling to the pupil, we must make it really attractive. 
But we cannot make truth attractive if we emphasize too much 
the negative aspect. Every child wants to live. He does not want 
to die. Therefore the child naturally will be attracted by the 
liturgy, because it communicates the life of Christ to him. The 
liturgy of holy mother Church is always positive, always a beau- 
tiful blossoming of true Christian optimism. Even on Good Fri- 
day, amidst the sorrowful passion of Christ the Church triumph- 
antly proclaims: ‘““We adore Thy cross, O Lord, and we praise 
and glorify Thy holy resurrection, for behold by the wood of the 
cross joy came into the whole world.’”’ Similarly when Advent 
begins and the Church wishes to picture the Last Day for her 
children, she does so in these words of our Lord in the gospel of 
the first Sunday of Advent: ‘“When these things come to pass, look 
up, lift up your heads, because your redemption is at hand.’’ This 
is optimism, not pessimism; this is positive teaching, not negative. 

Secondly, all too frequently the pupil remains merely passive 
in the course of religious instruction. Now the liturgy is essentially 
active and tends to make the pupil active, not passive. The liturgy 
is one of the best examples of how we can realize the famous 
axiom: “Learn by doing.” The liturgy is not a mere passive con- 
templation of the presence of our Lord upon our altars, but a 
continual re-presentation of His deeds, which in turn become our 
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TEACHING OF RELIGION 


own through the sacramental action. The liturgy makes present 
what happened two thousand years ago. The children must always 
be reminded that what is being taught is a present actuality. It is 
not merely a story of something that took place twenty centuries 
ago, and then came to an end. The liturgy is the real presence of an 
active Redeemer among us. The liturgy touches today. Today we 
are performing the sacrifice of the cross upon our altars. Other 
events of the life of Christ gain a new actuality through the 
liturgy. Thus, for example, the gospel narrative concerning the 
woman with the issue of blood who, touching the garment of 
our Lord, was healed: this is a story of something which happened 
in the past, but it likewise represents something present to us. For 
every Christian is that woman coming and touching the garment 
of our Lord. When? In holy Communion we touch the garment 
of Christ and are healed. 

Finally, the liturgy can help to make the child realize the 
social character of our Christian life. The liturgy is essentially 
collective action. The pupil attending public schools, perhaps not 
realizing Catholic community life in his own home, must get 
some experience of the living unity of the Church. The pupil will 
not acquire this realization of the social character of Christian life 
in the study club alone or in the social or recreational group alone. 
Such realization in its fulness comes only with the union of one’s 
self with others around the altar. The unity around the teacher's 
desk must be completed by the unity around the altar. The minds 
of Catholic children must be impressed with the fact that they 
are one body and one blood with one another in Christ, and that 
therefore they are more closely related to their Catholic brethren 
than to those who are not members of the mystical body. 

Let me conclude by saying that while I do not claim the 
liturgy to be capable of solving all difficulties in the teaching of 
Christian doctrine, nor that the catechist should teach only the 
liturgy, I do maintain that the liturgy can help to make Christian 
doctrine tangible, because it uses visible signs to express invisible, 
spiritual realities. The liturgy can help to simplify the truth by 
unifying it, because the liturgy relates the various doctrines to the 
sacrifice of our Lord which is the manifestation of the one funda- 
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mental truth: God is love. The liturgy can help to produce a last- 
ing effect on the pupil’s mind because it is a constant, living repeti- 
tion of the truth taught. It can help to make Christian truth attrac- 
tive because it is so positive, to make it active because it is sacred 
action, and to produce true Catholics by making pupils realize 
that they are members of Christ and brethren of each other. Thus 
the liturgy by assisting the teacher to develop in the child an 
active, vigorous Christian life, enables him to be something more 
than a mere instructor: it helps him to be in a very real sense a 
father of the child in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
Darlington, N. J. 
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THE BLESSING OF HOMES: ROMAN RITE’ 


HE first alleluia of Holy Saturday is announcing the 

dawn of the Resurrection after the “‘vere beata nox,” 

( that “‘night truly blessed’’ in which ‘‘heaven and 

earth, the human and the divine have been united.”’ 

The bells of Easter are ringing joyously from Rome’s 

hundreds of churches in the beautiful spring morning which is like 
the smile of the resurrected Christ on the Eternal City. 


Immediately after midday, the blessing of the houses begins. 
Starting with the nearest and most important ones, the parish 
priest, in surplice and white stole, begins his rounds; he is accom- 
panied by a small altar-boy who carries the holy water in a silver 
vessel. Through the old, narrow, cobbled streets of Rome or the 
new, wide, tree-shaded ones, the priests are seen busily going in 
and out of houses. They are tired, hot looking priests at the end 
of this warm spring day—it is heavy work climbing stairs after 
stairs in the old houses, and many miles can be covered in circles 
within the parish boundaries. 

For days in advance, extensive preparations in the way of 
house-cleaning have been going on for this event; everything must 
be cleaned, dusted, polished “‘per il prete.’’ This is the origin of the 
annual spring cleaning, which is done in Protestant countries as 
well about Easter time. Few people realize that it began centuries 
ago and is meant as the preparation of each home for the Easter 
blessing, by which “‘all things are made new."’ During Holy Week 
in Rome, house-cleaning vies with church-going, and both togethe- 
make it a rather breathless period. As Holy Saturday approaches, 
in the intimacy of each home a perfect fever of work is raging. 
Cupboards, drawers, sideboards are turned out. Everyone is busy. 
Even the lazy porters, whose tongues are usually busier than their 
hands, are suddenly seen whirling clouds of dust out of dark 


1Since 1925, the rubric in the Ritual speaks of this blessing being used 
‘on Holy Saturday and during the remainder of Eastertide.’’ This extension of 
time, which takes into account the practical impossibility of blessing all homes 
in the average parish on busy Holy Saturday, is a clear indication of the 
Church's desire to have this important family sacramental administered uaniver- 
sally.—ED. 
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corners and from behind massive doors, waxing and oiling doors 
and floors, and energetically polishing brass handles. 

When the priest enters the house, he is met at the door by 
the head of the family, the household ranged behind him. To the 
priestly greeting, ‘““Pax hutc domui—Peace to this house,”’ one 
answers, ‘“‘et omnibus habitantibus in ea—and to all its inhabi- 
tants’’—the Paschal wish of our resurrected Lord to His apostles 
and to us! The priest with the altar-boy closely in tow goes from 
room to room, sprinkling each with the newly blessed holy water 
as he says the antiphon: “Vidi aquam egredientem de templo—I 
saw the waters coming from out the right side of the temple, 
alleluia! and all those whom they reach will be saved and will say, 
alleluia! alleluia!’’ and the verse of Psalm 117: “‘Give praise to the 
Lord, for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever.” 

A perfect, shining order reigns everywhere, and the pleasant 
smell of beeswax is in the air. Living rooms, bedrooms, halls and 
staircases, all are refreshed by the Easter blessing, ‘‘through the 
goodness and mercy of God.”’ ““Ostende nobis, Domine, misericor- 
diam tuam, alleluia,”’ says the priest over and over again as he 
walks around the house, “et salutare tuum da nobis, alleluta’’; ‘‘O 
God, hear my prayer, and let my cry come unto Thee’’; ““Domi- 
nus vobiscum; et cum spiritu tuo.”’ It is as if each house, each 
room, were transformed for an instant into a little church, a taber- 
nacle of God who is always with us. 


According to old custom, a fresh cloth is spread on the table 
in the dining room and on it are laid out for tomorrow’s meal the 
Easter lamb, uncooked and decorated with flowers, one of those 
many lambs that are always seen in flocks about the Roman 
campagna, the eggs, the “‘pizza’’ or large cake traditional in Rome 
for Easter, the wine, the fruit. These are sprinkled with holy 
water. A special blessing is given to the lamb as the symbol of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God slain for the sins of 
the world. The liturgical prayer recalls the liberation of the chosen 
people from Egypt under Moses, when the lamb was slain and the 
doorstep of each house marked with his blood, then it continues: 
“And do Thou sanctify this creature of flesh that we, Thy serv- 
ants, desire to partake of in praise of Thee, by the Resurrection 
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THE BLESSING OF HOMES 


of the same Jesus Christ, our Lord.’’ Before leaving the house, the 
priest recites a last prayer to the ‘‘omnipotent Father and eternal 
God: as the houses of the Hebrews at their coming out of Egypt 
were marked by the blood of the lamb and the avenging angel 
spared them, so send Thy holy angel to this dwelling, qui custo- 
diat, to take charge of—foveat, to shield and keep warm—visitet, 
to visit—protegat, to protect and defend all its inhabitants.’’ What 
more beautifully tender and complete wish and blessing could 
our holy mother the Church give to her children, each in the 
intimacy of his own home, on the eve of the Resurrection, “when 
all things are made new’’—the fire, the water, and especially the 
souls of men, each one ready and in the state of grace for the Easter 
Communion! As the priest leaves, an offering, a copper or silver 
coin, is dropped in the acolyte’s holy water vessel. 

Every house in Rome is thus blessed during the octave of 
Easter, the humblest and the wealthiest. Each room of the big tene- 
ments, where whole families live their humble, hard lives, receives 
the priest’s visit and is cleaned and decorated that day; fresh covers 
are spread on the beds, and in each home the “‘altarino’’ or little 
shrine to our Lady, St. Anthony, or St. Francis, is lovingly 
arranged with a clean cloth, fresh flowers and a little light. Even 
the busses and tramcars are blessed with their passengers as the 
priest meets them on his rounds; they stop to let him and his aco- 
lyte get in and he passes through the vehicle sprinkling it with 
holy water. Shops, post offices, public buildings are visited by God's 
priest, and in hotels all the public rooms are blessed and as many 
private ones as their inmates agree to. 

Rooms that are spiritually refreshed and cleansed each year by 
this Paschal blessing are bound to be different from rooms that 
have never received it, and although often unaware of it, their 
inmates inhale an atmosphere of grace, fragrant and peaceful. It is 
indeed a privilege to live in a Catholic country, and especially in 
Rome, the heart of the Church! Life is made easy by her tender 
care for her children. They share her joys and she shares their sor- 
rows; she protects, defends and visits them during their earthly 
journey and then leads them to eternal life. 

Rome, Italy CAROLA MAC MURROUGH 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY AND THE LITURGY 
OF HOLY WEEK 


CHOLARS have been writing about the Divine Com. 
edy for many centuries and rarely do we find the 
liturgy figuring in any way in their comments. It is 
not altogether surprising that this should be so. 
The golden age of the liturgy was already in its 

decline in Dante’s time; to a certain extent it went into an eclipse, 
and its importance in the Christian life as a whole is only now 
beginning again to be fully realized. The modern study of the 
liturgy came as a move in the practical order with the realization 
that somewhere in the past we had lost a vital and precious element 
inherent in Christianity, something that elevated the man of the 
golden liturgical periods and transformed his life into something 
that was vital and real to him. He worshiped God in a way that 
we had lost; he worshiped not only with his heart and mind, but 
also with his imagination, and for this reason was a more whole- 
hearted Christian than we. Life was a whole thing to him because, 
through the liturgy, religion touched on every aspect of life, and 
we on the contrary, were worshiping with impoverished imagina- 
tions, with a meagerness that pauperized us spiritually and made 
us sorry caricatures of what we might be. We lacked, too, that 
feeling of social solidarity so characteristic of Dante which arises 
spontaneously from the liturgy as from its source. 

















Dante was one of those whom the liturgy had transformed 
and elevated and made whole. All that a full life in the Church 
could make of a man Dante was, imaginatively, spiritually, and 
intellectually. And yet Catholic commentators, not to speak of 
others, missed the fact that the liturgy contributed to the develop- 
ment of this wholeness and that his imagination had in many 
ways been shaped by it. 

Catholic scholars fell in line with the prevailing kiterary 
fashion of concerning themselves with the externals of the Divine 
Comedy; they became textual critics, standing in awe of the 
comments of the Danteists, copied their methods and, fearful of 
presenting a picture of Dante other than the usual standardized 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY 


one they had read about, repeated commonplaces without going to 
the Comedy itself and the inner religious life of the Church for a 
true understanding of Dante's message. 

The above may sound exaggerated and, in view of the tre- 
mendous amount of scholarship devoted to Dante during the past 
six centuries, difficult to account for. And yet it is true. We read 
about Dante studying the bible and the classics, Dante in politics, 
Dante in wrath, but never do we find him in church listening to 
the chant of medieval choirs, perhaps joining in the singing, feed- 
ing his imagination on pictured examples of holiness on walls, 
pavements, and in stained glass windows. We never read about 
the remorseful Dante in church during Holy Week, a common 
Christian listening to and participating in the liturgical dramatiza- 
tion of our Lord’s passion, death, and resurrection. Commentators 
have fashioned Dante into a bookworm and a bible student, to 
all appearances unconscious that he might also have learned of 
God’s ways with man in the drama of the liturgical year. For 
while there is not the slightest doubt that he studied in the seclu- 
sion of his room till like Chaucer, “‘daswed was his look,’’ there 
is ample evidence to show that he also studied in the bright, color- 
ful book of the liturgy and there meditated on the day when 
God would come to the sound of trumpets to judge all mankind 
in general and, in particular, Dante himself. 


To show all the evidence indicating a liturgical background 
to the Divine Comedy is manifestly a lengthy task. The following 
details must suffice. There is, first of all, Dante’s love for the 
cathedral and the parish church. He speaks of ‘‘my beloved San 
Giovanni’ where he was baptized and where he wished to be 
crowned the poet of the age. He mentions the old Benedictine 
abbey church, the Badia of Florence, ‘““wherefrom she (Florence) 
still receiveth tierce and nones and abode in peace, sober and 
chaste’; in that marvelous description of the divine office he speaks 
of the horologe calling the Church to morning prayer ‘“‘at what 
hour the Spouse of God riseth to sing her matins to her Spouse 
that He may love her—wherein one part drawing and thrusting 
the other, giveth a chiming sound of so sweet a note that the well 
ordered spirit with love swelleth.’’ He quotes from parts of the 
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Mass: the Asperges, the Confiteor, the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Hosanna of Palm Sunday, the Sanctus, the Pax Vobis, the Agnus 
Dei; he quotes likewise from the hymns of the Mass and the 
breviary, from the psalms of the divine office. He knows the Com- 
pline service in its deepest meaning. Nor does this in any way indi- 
cate the extent of his knowledge of the liturgy. In whatever he 
wrote Dante made use of only a minutely small part of what he 
knew. His method, as a writer of allegory, was to be economical, 
to select only the significant detail necessary to carry the symbol- 
ism and, like a mosaic worker, to insert that detail with a subtlety 
of touch no other poet has ever equalled. We naturally conclude 
that if Dante knew the liturgy as such so well and could quote 
from it so appositely in the spirit of the Church, he must also have 
known the liturgical year—and if the liturgical year, the liturgy 
of Holy Week. All admit that he was acquainted with the omne 
scibile of the time. It is inconceivable that Theologus Dantes nul- 
lius Dogmatis expers' would have failed to understand the Church 
as a functioning institution, and that in writing the tale of ‘‘man, 
as by good or ill deserts in the exercise of his free will he becomes 
liable to rewarding or punishing justice,’’ he would fail to utilize 
the dramatized presentation of the Redemption as applied to man 
in the liturgy. 


It is liturgically significant that Dante entered hell on Good 
Friday and emerged into purgatory on Easter Sunday morning, 
for according to the Christian concept the regeneration of mankind 
was accomplished by the sacrament of baptism, symbol of Christ’s 
death, descent into the tomb, and His resurrection. “‘Know you 
not,” says St. Paul, ‘‘that all we who are baptized in Christ Jesus 
are baptized in His death?’’ (Rom. vi, 3). “For we are buried 
together with Him by baptism into death; that as Christ is risen 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk 
in the newness of life.’’ That, after all, is the theme of the Inferno 
and the Purgatorio and the connecting link between them. At 
thirty-five, the Inferno tells us, Dante becomes aware that he has 
been leading a life of slavery to sin. Lost in the dark wood of 


4Inscription on tomb of Dante at Ravenna. 
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worldliness he is appalled by his unworthy life and resolves to 
climb the hill of natural virtue. Without grace, however, the 
struggle is vain. Ingrained bad habits, the temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, all conspire to thwart his good 
resolutions, and in spite of his best efforts he is about to return to 
his former sinful life. God, however, seeks his soul and in His 
providence watches over him. On Good Friday morning in the year 
1300 grace is given him to traverse the world of the outre tombe 
there to see in hell the malice of sin and the fearful punishments 
of divine justice. But not only does he see that which will make 
him hate sin and fear God’s justice; he sees likewise evidence of 
the earthquake which, according to legend, accompanied Christ’s 
descent into hell to release the virtuous souls of the old Church 
and to put an end once and for all to the reign of Satan over 
the souls of men. From this evidence he learns to love the God 
who had died to save him. 

To the negative side of the Inferno there is, therefore, an 
implied positive one. The sight of sin in its essence, as epitomized 
in the gigantic, impotent, ugly, and ignorant Satan imprisoned 
in ice, and as opposed to the beauty, power, and wisdom of the 
Trinity, awakens in Dante a loyalty to Christ and a desire to serve 
under His standard. He emerges from the aura morta, the dead air 
of hell, into the bright, living air of purgatory, an island of great 
height on the other side of the world exactly opposite Jerusalem. 
Vergil then performs a baptism by wetting his hands in dew and 
washing the grime of hell from Dante’s face. Shortly after, to the 
song In Exitu Israel de Aegypto, a boatload of souls arrives from 
across the sea to commence with Dante their period of purgation 
from the temporal punishment due to sin. 

Practically all commentators remark that this presentation 
of man’s redemption through the victory of Christ is based on the 
medieval legend known as the “Harrowing of Hell.’’ Not knowing 
the liturgy they fail to notice how much more closely it parallels 
the Easter-Week hymns—the Exultet of Holy Saturday, the Vic- 
timae Paschali and the preface of the Easter Sunday Mass, as like- 
wise the Aurora Lucis Rutilat of Easter Sunday Lauds. We will 
quote only a part of the Exultet to illustrate the point: 
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Let now the heavenly hosts of angels rejoice: let the divine 
Mysteries be joyfully celebrated: and let a sacred trumpet pro- 
claim the victory of so great a King. Let the earth also be filled 
with joy, illuminated with such resplendent rays; and let men 
know that the darkness which overspreads the whole world is 
chased away by the splendor of our eternal King. Let our 
mother the Church be also glad, finding herself adorned with 
the rays of so great a light; and let this temple resound with 
joyful acclamations of the people. 

This is the night in which Thou formerly broughtest 
forth our forefathers the children of Israel out of Egypt, lead- 
ing them dry-foot through the Red Sea. This then is the night 
which dissipated the darkness of sin by the light of the pillar. 
This is the night which now delivers all over the world those 
that believe in Christ from the vices of the world and darkness 
of sin, restores them to grace, and clothes them with sanctity. 
This is the night in which Christ broke the chains of death, and 
ascended conqueror from hell. 


In the Aurora Lucis Rutilat, the great hymn of Easter praise 
and triumph, all the spirit of Easter is epitomized. The dawning 
sun appears on the horizon, the heavens resound with praises of 
the victor in this duel between life and death; the world exults 
and hell groans at the victory of the most powerful King who, 
having set man free, tramples on Tartarus. It is also the spirit of 
the opening canto of the Purgatorio: 


Sweet hue of orient sapphire which was gathering on the clear 
forehead of the sky, pure even in the first circle, 

To mine eyes restored delight, soon as I issued forth from the 
dead air which afflicted eyes and heart.’ 


But this is not all the commentators have missed. They have 
missed the full significance of Dante's’ dedicatory letter to Can 
Grande della Scala. Here Dante says that the verse In Exitu Israel 
de Aegypto explains his Comedia. The sense of his poem, he says, 
is manifold, and for its better interpretation we may consider this 
verse: 


*Quotations from Dante are from the one volume edition of the Oelsner, 
Carlyle, and Okey translation (E. P. Dutton, New York). 
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“When Israel came out of Egypt, and the house of Jacob 
from a people of strange speech, Judea became His sanctifica- 
tion, Israel His power.” For if we look at the literal sense alone, 
we are told of the departure of the children of Israel from 
Egypt in the time of Moses; if we look at the allegorical sense, 
our redemption by Christ is presented to us; if we look at the 
moral sense, the conversion of the soul from the state of sin to 
the state of grace is presented to us; if the anagogical, we are 
told of the departure of the holy soul from the slavery of this 
corruption to the liberty of eternal glory. 

Dante was a Catholic living in a Catholic world. We can 
therefore logically ask what this explanation should mean in terms 
of the concrete visible world in which Dante lived. The literal 
sense, as is immediately apparent, and as Dante tells us, is the 
state of souls after death—namely Dante’s account of what he saw 
in his journey through hell, purgatory, and heaven. The allegor- 
ical sense, ‘‘our redemption wrought by Christ,’’ cannot be other 
than the liturgy, for it was through the liturgy—as now—that 
the merits of the Redeemer were applied to the souls of men. The 
Divine Comedy, when looked at in this way, takes on a new 
meaning, especially for one who knows both the poem and the 
liturgy, for the verse In Exitu Israel de Eegypto holds a definite 
place in the liturgical year. The escape of the Christian from the 
dominion of Satan is symbolized in the liturgy by the escape of 
the Israelites from the power of Pharaoh. Baptism is symbolical of 
the crossing of the Red Sea because it was through the miraculous 
opening of the Red Sea that the Israelites were saved. As an indi- 
cation, therefore, of the functional nature of some of the feasts 
of the Church year, notably the major days of Holy Week and 
Pentecost Sunday, the Church has inserted into the proper of the 
Mass, the blessings, the breviary, etc., references to the crossing 
of the Red Sea in order to show how these feasts commemorate 
certain steps in the redemptive work accomplished by Christ. In 
the first lesson for Palm Sunday, a feast commemorative of the 
Messias’ entry into Jerusalem, we find just such a reference to the 
Red Sea. The Good Friday Jmproperia are based practically entirely 
on the ingratitude the Jews showed to God for His kindness on 
this occasicn. Holy Saturday employs the figure to illustrate the 
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function of the baptismal font in the economy of Christian salva- 
tion. The hymn for Easter Sunday makes use of it also; and 
finally we find it again in the liturgy for the vigil of Pentecost 
Sunday which commemorates the last work of Christ and the 
crown of His labors, the sending of the Holy Ghost. 

Naturally, repetition of these references to one and the same 
text in the above feasts would be of little value in interpreting the 
Divine Comedy if there were not other likenesses which justify 
the claim that the liturgy is allegorically presented in the poem. 
But there are such likenesses, and they are so definite that the 
reader who neglects them is failing to read the Divine Comedy as 
Dante meant it to be read. The liturgy and the Divine Comedy are 
alike in this, that what the Comedy presents as accomplished in 
allegory, the liturgy accomplishes in fact. On emerging from hell 
Dante has his face washed of the stains of hell to indicate that 
he has risen gloriously with Christ; and the fundamental idea of 
the Holy Week service is that we participate in the liturgy in order 
that suffering and dying to sin with Christ we may emerge from 
the penitential season of Lent washed clean of our sins, masters 
over our evil inclinations, and ready to ascend with Him to heaven. 


There are differences between the liturgy and the correspond- 
ing part in the Divine Comedy, of course, and from these very 
differences the difficulties in Dante interpretation arise. But that is 
the nature of allegory. There need be only that necessary amount 
of likeness to give a clue to the meaning, to indicate the reality 
that underlies the literal sense. And granted that there are difficul- 
ties that the liturgy, too, fails to explain, in justice to Dante it 
must be stated that he is not always at fault. He erred—if he erred 
at all—in supposing that what was obvious in his time would 
always be obvious. The reverse has occurred. What was the 
“known,” and the key to unlock the poet’s meaning in the thir- 
teenth century, is today the unknown. The result is that even the 
educated Catholic, who of all people should read the Divine Com- 
edy, has avoided a poem that presented, as he thought, too many 
difficulties, and left what Dante meant to be a nourishment of 
Catholic life to be an object of esthetic enjoyment for the intelli- 
gentsia and a royal stamping ground for the source hunters. 
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The modern reader will object that, after all, poetry is 
poetry and not philosophy or religion. In part he is correct. 
But in applying modern ideas regarding the nature of poetry to 
the Divine Comedy his objection is altogether invalid. For 
Dante in his discussion of the use of allegory in the Convivio says 
that the moral sense is ‘‘the one which readers must ever diligently 
observe in writings, for their own profit and for that of their 
pupils.’” Without a doubt Dante meant that the reader of his 
Comedia should understand what was allegorically presented and, 
moreover, should profit from the moral sense that, though hid- 
den in the verses, could with thought be discovered. He meant that 
his poem should be read for profit as well as delight, and that a 
man should study the Divine Comedy not merely to know it, 
but principally in order to be a better man for having known it. 
He was writing in the spirit of his age when a church was not 
mere architecture but the house of God; when spires pointed to 
heaven to raise man’s thoughts to God, not merely to be efficient 
bell towers; when pictures, statues, and mosaics in the church 
were not mere decorations but an inspiration to live the heroic, if 
humble, life of the Christian. The tourist attitude crept into the 
study of the Divine Comedy, just as it has crept into the apprecia- 
tion of medieval architecture. 

Just what this should mean to the Catholic student of Dante 
should now be apparent—that the best preparation for the full 
understanding of the Purgatorio is a study of the missal and the 
liturgical year. The allegory of the Purgatory is essentially the 
Church in operation, teaching and sanctifying Dante—and the 
whole of mankind whom he figures—in his progress from slavery 
of sin to the perfection of purity. To understand what it means 
in a personal way as ‘‘a nourishment of life’’ requires thought, 
meditation, and participation in the liturgy of Holy Week; for 
the feasts of Holy Week form the reality of the Purgatorio from 
Canto XXVIII to the end when, having drunk of Eunoe, symbol 
of the Eucharist, Dante finds himself ‘‘pure and ready to mount to 
the stars.”’ 


DUNSTAN TUCKER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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HOW MUCH IS THE VERNACULAR 
ALLOWED NOW? 


PERUSAL lately of several magazines written indeed 
in different languages, but all having the common 
endeavor of propagating and popularizing the liturgy 
among the faithful, revealed how growing is the de- 
mand everywhere for the substitution of vernacular in 
place of Latin in some part at least of the services of the Church. 
Such a substitution, if ever the Church adopted it, would involve a 
change in discipline, not unprecedented, but of far-reaching effect. 
This article, however, is not concerned with this main question; 
its purpose is to set out as briefly and succinctly as possible the 
position as it is now under present legislation: how much the 
vernacular may be used in church now. No mention is made of 
services which may be classed as unliturgical: they are dependent 
to a great extent on local legislation, and it is generally fairly 
wide; it is only in regard to the liturgical services that the diffi- 
culty exists. 









The state of the law under which we work must be examined, 
and in the first place there is the decree of the Council of Trent: 
“It has not seemed expedient to the Fathers that the Mass be 
celebrated indiscriminately in the vernacular.’’”* This is the basic 
principle; but notice the extreme moderation of the wording of 
the decree (it has not seemed expedient; indiscriminately). It 
seems indeed to allow of exceptions, though such exceptions to be 
lawful must of course emanate from the source of the law, namely 
the Church. Secondly, we have Canon 819 of our present Code 
of Canon Law: “No priest may celebrate Mass in any other 
language than the language approved for the rite to which he 
belongs—that is to say for the Roman rite, Latin.’’ But still 
we have no mention of those present and taking part in the 
worship of the Church, other than the celebrant and assistant 
ministers (deacon, subdeacon, choirs, etc.). There are, however, 
other documents which apply to all who are present, and lay 


“Non expedire visum est patribus ut vulgari passim lingua (missa) cele- 
braretur.’’ Sess. 22, cap. 8, can. 9. 
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down what may be sung or recited by anyone. The two principal 
are Pius X’s Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, and the Apos- 
tolic Constitution of Pius XI, Divini Cultus. Pius X says expli- 
citly: ‘‘Latin is the proper language of the Roman Church (i.e., 
of the Roman liturgy). It follows that it is forbidden to sing 
anything in the vernacular at solemn liturgical functions, and a 
fortiori to sing in the vernacular the fixed or variable parts of 
the Mass or the office.’’ Pius XI on the other hand does not touch 
the language question, though in paragraph IX he supposes that 
there are public prayers in the vernacular as well as in Latin, since 
he lays down that people should take part in and answer both. 


Nor do the rubrics of the liturgical books supply much help 
on this point. Only in the Ritual indeed is the question touched 
upon. There it is laid down explicitly that the dialog which con- 
tains the very form of the sacrament of marriage be in the vernacu- 
lar. It also mentions that the invocations and prayers to be sug- 
gested to a sick person may be in the vernacular. It is true that 
certain dioceses have privileges in this matter of the vernacular in 
the administration of the sacraments, and cases have been men- 
tioned from time to time in ORATE FRATRES. But here we are 
concerned with the general law of the Church. 


Lastly there are the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. These apply the legislation which has already been men- 
tioned. The various decrees in the matter which concerns us are bet- 
ter classified under two headings: A. Singing, B. Recitation. 


A. SINGING. At a solemn Mass or at a Missa Cantata, and at the 
office (i.e., the canonical hours), no singing of any vernacular chant is 
allowed, either in place of or in addition to the singing of the liturgical 
text in Latin—this excludes, for example, the singing of a vernacular 
hymn or motet at the distribution of holy Communion during a solemn 
Mass, or during the offertory (S. R. C. 3113, 1; 3230; 3496, 1; 3827, 1; 
3880; 3975, 5; 3994, 1). 


At a low Mass anything may be sung providing the two following 
prescriptions are observed: a) that the text of what is sung be at least 
approved by the Ordinary (S. R. C. 3157, 8; 3880), and b) that what 
is sung be not a translation of the liturgical text that is being said’ at the 
altar (4235, 8). 
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B. RECITATION. It is forbidden (for the priest) to say the “Ecce 
Agnus De?” and “Domine non sum dignus” in the vernacular before the 
distribution of holy Communion (S. R. C. 2725, 5). 

The faithful are allowed to recite aloud neither the secret prayers nor 
any part of the Canon (4375). 

Consequently it is not contrary to the law for someone 
(another priest, catechist, etc.) to read aloud the prayers of the 
Mass (excepting the secret and the Canon) in the vernacular 
while the celebrant says them in Latin at the altar. It would even 
seem permissible to do this during a high Mass, though in this 
case, it need hardly be said, such a practice would require extreme 
care so as not to interfere with the due execution of the liturgical 
chants by the choir, or the parts sung by the celebrant. It is well 
to remember that the saying of certain prayers in the vernacular 
at a low Mass has been made the object of indulgences (e.g., the 
rosary during October). 

So much then for general principles. Now for practical appli- 
cations. The normal and proper way of celebrating Mass is, sur- 
prising as it may seem to some people, that in which the bishop, 
surrounded by his clergy and the faithful, sings the Mass and at 
which all present take part. Failing this, the next best is the parish 
or conventual high Mass (solemn Mass), and if for want of a 
sufficiency of officiants this cannot be done, one may have to be 
content with a Missa Cantata. At the bottom of the scale is what 
is known as low Mass, and although this is the celebration of 
the holy Mysteries reduced to their barest essentials, yet it is that 
form with which most of us have to be content on about three 
hundred out of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year. 
Some people, unfortunately, know no other. For this reason possi- 
bilities of adaptation are more sought after, and more experiments 
have consequently been tried with low Mass than with the other 
forms. The following summary of some of the possibilities of 
adaptation that have been tried is by no means exhaustive. 

1) Low Mass at which a server alone says the responses 
in Latin, and the faithful follow as best they may, but remain 


*For this summary of the Church’s legislation we are largely indebted to 
Dom Anselm Veys’ article in Volume 11 of the Cours et Conférences des Se- 
maines Liturgiques (Abbaye du Mont-César, Louvain, 1934). 
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silent. This is the common practice, but although it is well within 
the law, it is very far from being ideal. 

2) Low Mass during which the congregation is occupied by 
saying the rosary aloud, or by singing vernacular hymns, most 
of which could by no stretch of the imagination be said to have 
anything to do with the Sacrifice taking place on the altar. (If 
they do correspond to the action of the Mass, we have a closer 
approximation to the ideal.) There is nothing to be said for this 
practice, and very much to be said against it. It is obviously imprac- 
ticable to be trying to do two things at once, and in the mind 
of the present writer irreverent. But there is no need to insist on 
this point for readers of ORATE FRATRES. 

3) Low Mass at which parts of the ordinary are sung in 
Latin by the congregation; sometimes parts of the proper are in- 
cluded. This is, I suppose, an application of the principle attrib- 
uted to Pius X: “Do not sing during Mass, sing the Mass.’’ Such 
a practice hardly comes within the scope of this article since we are 
concerned here with the vernacular. But it seems, on the face of it, 
however praiseworthy it may be in intention, an arrangement 
with grave disadvantages. It is done, no doubt, to avoid the extra 
ten or fixteen minutes required for a Missa Cantata, and since 
economy of time is the whole reason for its existence, it shares 
the fate of all hasty actions, and gets out of joint. At one time it 
was my fate to be obliged to be present, Sunday by Sunday, at a 
children’s Mass which was dislocated in this manner. The priest 
said a low Mass answered by the server, and the children sang 
the ordinary in Latin. The result was that the Gloria lasted until 
nearly the end of the gospel, the Credo, begun immediately after the 
sermon, lasted until the Sanctus, which in its turn was hardly 
over by the Consecration. I could never accustom myself to kneel- 
ing for the Incarnatus in the middle of the offertory, or singing the 
Benedictus at the Pater Noster. In many such cases, the extra ten 
minutes needed for a Missa Cantata could be gained by abbreviat- 
ing the interminable notices about whist drives, charity bazaars et 
hoc genus omne. 

4) In addition to the Dialog Mass answered in Latin by 
all those present it is permissible for the congregation to answer 
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in the vernacular. In this case there must be, of course, a server as 
usual, who makes the Latin responses to the priest. Another priest 
(or reader) says in the vernacular certain parts of the Mass con- 
currently with the celebrant’s Latin at the altar, and the people 
answer in the vernacular. (It is not allowed to sing in the vernacu- 
lar what is being recited at the altar in Latin.) 

Several interesting combinations have been tried on these 
lines. Metrical versions of the Gloria, Credo, etc., have been used 
for singing, though this seems to come very near to what is forbid- 
den. There is the “Betsingmesse’’ due to Pius Parsch, and many 
less well-known adaptations. They cannot all be mentioned. The 
following plan is one adopted in some churches in America, Ger- 
many, and other countries, and is set out here as it gives a very 
good idea of what can be attempted. Its being printed here is meant 
in no way to urge its adoption everywhere without question. On 
the other hand it does seem to have, in some measure, provided a 
solution for some of the difficulties, and one that is capable of 
being developed, and from which in time may be evolved the best 
means of adapting the liturgy as we now have it and under modern 
legislation to the needs of the present age. It should always be 
borne in mind that the liturgy is not a dead monument of past 
ages, but a living thing, capable therefore of growth and assimila- 


tion. 
SUMMARY OF PLAN FOR VERNACULAR DIALOG MAss 


1) Before the Mass the celebrant should point out to the reader (a 
man—it is not fitting for women to fulfil this office) the proper of the 
Mass for the day and any rubrical peculiarities (e.g., omission of Gloria, 
etc.). Arrived at the altar, the celebrant announces to the faithful the 
Mass for the day. (For example: “We celebrate today the feast of Christ 
the King. We offer this Mass especially for the youth of the parish,” or 
other intention. ) 

2) The reader or lector stands in front of the congregation. In some 
places two lectors are used: the first to read the proper and the second 
the ordinary. Certain of the proper parts, i.e., the chants, may be rendered 
by a schola (several voices together). Practice is needed here; recitation 
in common is not too difficult, but requires care. 

3) The prayers at the foot of the altar are said kneeling. After the 
priest has begun in a clear voice, “In nomine Patris ... Amen,” the lector 
begins in the vernacular the same prayers, which are then recited alter- 
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nately with the congregation. When the priest goes up to the altar saying 
silently, “Aufer a nobis,” the lector says this prayer in the vernacular. 

4) As the priest goes to read the introit all rise from their knees 
and listen to the introit recited by the lector (or the schola). 

§) Kyrie eleison is said alternately by the priest and congregation. 

6) The priest begins the “Gloria in excelsis” in a clear voice. 
Directly after the priest has begun, the lector begins in the vernacular, 
“Glory be to God on high,” and the faithful continue it all together. 

7) Collect. The celebrant turns to the faithful and says, “Dominus 
vobiscum,” and the whole assembly answers, “Et cum spiritu tuo.” After 
the priest has said “Oremus,” the lector recites the collects in the vernacu- 
lar, the people responding with their “Amen.” 

8) At the epistle the celebrant begins in a clear voice, “Lectio epis- 
tolae ... ,” but continues to read it in a somewhat lower tone while the 
lector reads it in the vernacular. At the conclusion, which the lector can 
indicate by a pronounced inflection of the voice, or by the closing of the 
book, the assembly answers, “Thanks be to God.” Then the lector (or the 
schola) recites the gradual, etc. The congregation sits during the epistle 
and the gradual. 

9) The introduction to the gospel is answered by the whole con- 
gregation in Latin, and they make the sign of the cross on forehead, lips 
and breast with dignity, uniformity and reverence. When the faithful 
have said “Gloria tibi, Domine,” the lector takes up the gospel in the 
vernacular. At its conclusion, the people answer with “Praise be to Thee, 
O Christ.” After the gospel is the proper moment for preaching. Of 
course it is not necessary to read the gospel again. It is a good principle 
frequently to have a sermon, however short it may be, even at a com- 
munity Mass on a weekday. In this way the faithful will be initiated 
to the holy Mysteries and will realize better the didactic character of 
the first part of the Mass. 

10) For the Credo, same rules as for the Gloria. It is said standing. 
All genuflect together at the “Incarnatus est.” 

11) Before the offertory the priest says “Dominus vobiscum”’ and 
the people answer in Latin. “Oremus” by the priest, and then the lector 
(or the schola) recites the offertory verse. Lector and faithful say in the 
vernacular the prayers for the offering of the bread and wine. The cele- 
brant says the Lavabo psalm alone. After the last offertory prayer the 
celebrant turns towards the faithful and says, “Orate, fratres. .. .” The 
acolyte answers in Latin and the whole congregation in the vernacular. 
It is a laudable custom to stand during the offertory, to give expression 
to one’s active offering of self with the priest. 

12) All answer the introductory versicles to the preface in Latin. 
The preface is then recited by the lector in the vernacular. The Sanctus 
invocation, begun by the priest, is taken up by the people, “Holy, holy, 
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holy,” etc. After the “Hosanna in the highest,’ 
down. 

13) They pray the Canon of the Mass in silence with the celebrant. 
It is not only unnecessary but out of place to sing hymns at this moment. 
Before the Pater Noster, when the priest says “Per omnia saecula saecu- 
lorum,” the whole congregation rises and answers “Amen.” The lector 
may say the introductory formula in the vernacular, and the whole 
assembly then reverently recite the “Our Father,” but it is more in accord 
with tradition that the “Our Father” be reserved to the priest alone. 
The congregation will in this case respond, of course, with “Sed libera. 

. .” The dialog “Pax Domini” and its introduction are said by the priest 
and people in Latin. The priest alone says “Haec commixtio.” 

14) After the priest has intoned in Latin the first “Agnus Dei,” 
the whole congregation says these three invocations together in the ver- 
nacular, and then kneeling down continues to recite the prayers before 
holy Communion. Meanwhile the priest says these same prayers in Latin, 
and as the Latin form is a little shorter he will probably have finished 
before the congregation. (No bell should be rung at this moment; it 
serves no purpose in a Mass celebrated in this way, and would only 
disturb the prayers of the congregation.) 

15) The acolyte says the Confiteor. The people pray it in the verna- 
cular. The celebrant says Misereatur and Indulgentiam so that the people 
may hear and answer with their “Amen.” While the priest recites the 
“Domine non sum dignus,” the faithful say three times in the vernacular, 
“Lord I am not worthy. . . .” Every effort should be made that as many 
as possible make their Communion at a community Mass. 

16) After the Communion, when the priest takes the first ablution, 
the lector recites the prayer, “Grant, O Lord, that what we have taken 
with our mouth,” etc., and the whole congregation joins in the prayer, 
“May Thy body, O Lord,” etc. When the priest reads the Communion 
antiphon the congregation stands and listens while it is read in the ver- 
nacular by the lector (or the schola). 

17) For the postcommunion, the same rules as for the collects. 

18) The whole congregation answers in Latin to the concluding 
versicles. After “Deo gratias” all kneel for the blessing, and rise for the 
last gospel. This is read in the same manner as the gospel of the day. 


> 


the congregation kneels 


These directions have been summarized. At first sight they 
may seem tather complicated. But it is all really quite simple if we 
remember that 1) the short dialog responses are in Latin; 2) the 
rest of the parts recited in Latin by the congregation in a Missa 
Recitata are here in the vernacular; and 3) the proper parts are 
said aloud by the lector or reader. At least these directions will 
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show, it is hoped, one way in which the faithful may be taught 
to take their proper part in the celebration of the divine Mysteries. 
Obviously there are defects in this plan; but by experiment and 
thought some of these may be eliminated, and finally we shall 
have that form of adaptation best suited to our needs.* 














LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Bath, Somerset, England 





*In this entire discussion we presuppose of course the basic principle that 
the Ordinary exercises supervision over the divine worship offered in his diocese, 
“‘ne abusus irrepant.’’ As a matter of fact, we know of two dioceses (European) 
in which the bishops forbade the vernacular Dialog Mass, while it is implicitly 
permitted and even expressly encouraged in others. Moreover, since Latin is the 
cult language of our rite, the Dialog Mass in the vernacular cannot be considered 
as an ideal, but only as a temporary expedient preparatory to the introduction 
of the more “‘official’’ Missa Recitata. 















































TIMELY TRACTS 
“ANGLICAN” 


SHALL never forget the only occasion I had to meet 
the late Father Cornelius Clifford, in August, 1936, 
when he was pastor of Whippany in New Jersey. 
He was one of the most learned and cultured priests 
I ever knew. I mention him here because of an amus- 
ing story he told me about his efforts to restore some 
of the liturgical beauty of prayer. 

Somewhere in his neighborhood he conducted a devotion. 
Instead of the customary rosary he recited the litany of the name 
of Jesus and then read a few beautiful and sonorous prayers with- 
out disclosing whence he had taken them. 

Afterwards he was entertained by some sisters with a cup 
of tea. They were very reserved and quite uncommunicative. To 
his great amusement Fr. Clifford found out that they were shocked 
by his ““Anglican’’ devotion. He had a hard time reassuring them 
of his orthodoxy. Even after he had proved that all his prayers 
were out of a Roman missal the Mother Superior summed up her 
feelings with final authority: ‘And still, they sound Anglican.”’ 

This word “‘Anglican’’! How often I have heard it these 
last years! A surplice that is not a sort of lace curtain, large full 
vestments, altars without an involved white and gold painted 
superstructure or with a good-looking antependium, the English 
version of psalms, the names of apostles, evangelists, martyrs and 
Christ Himself as titles for churches, even a more ample quotation 
of Scripture in sermons—all are ‘‘Anglican.”’ 





In most cases this word silenced any possible further discus- 
sion and left me shame-faced like a heretic, although all these 
things are supposed to be very Catholic in other parts of the world, 
where Protestantism is either Low-Church or so far liberalized 
that Catholics regard it as an ethical society. The term is a deadly 
weapon wielded by those who stand for what they imagine to be 
“sound Catholic tradition.” 

And yet, when we examine their attitude, it seems to be 
more of an anti-Protestant than a positively Catholic mentality, 
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and one rather common among people with a prevalently apologe- 
tical outlook and a slight feeling of inferiority. It goes very often 
with a haughty contempt for all things that make Anglicanism 
seem close to Catholicism. Catholics whom these good people call 
“‘Anglicans’’ are supposedly escapists, living in a religious dream 
world away from the hard facts of nineteenth century Catholicism. 


The cheap and ugly mass-produced furnishings of churches, 
the corresponding vestments and—may I say so?—even devotions, 
are sometimes naively chosen because they “‘appeal.’’ They are 
either the customary thing which does not shock, or costs less, 
or is on the market. Sometimes, moreover, these popularists are 
openly defiant. Some of them are perhaps afraid that exterior 
beauty distracts and leads away from the unspeakable and inex- 
pressible beauty and truth of God. The old story of the poor 
woman who said fervent prayers before her plaster Madonna is 
quoted against the cold esthete who had a chapel full of master- 
pieces of art and never said a prayer, unless out of snobbish enjoy- 
ment of beautiful Latin verse or sixteenth century English prose. 

These fears sound quite rational. There is something to them. 
There are actually lurking dangers of this kind. 

Yet few will deny that the “devotional market’’ is worthless 
esthetically and even morally. It is a symptom of grave danger 
for the integrative force of religion if it ceases to be able to 
“inform’’ man’s creative powers. Is it nothing but an historical 
coincidence that the Church has lost her formative influence in 
so many other matters? Does not the world seem to go ahead in 
already too many fields without us? How efficient have we been in 
improving laborer and employer, educator and disciple, artist and 
scientist, with the truth? Have we been able effectively to stop 
Catholics from practicing birth control and from joining political 
forces destructive to faith? 

Certainly it is not Truth which has lost its vigor! If anyone 
is to blame, it is ourselves and our carelessness regarding methods. 
What we need is a good shock to awaken us from a certain con- 
tentedness and satisfaction with ourselves. Europe got a very un- 
pleasant one, or even half a dozen since 1914. What we need is a 
re-Christianization, a return to the essentials of Catholic life. 
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There is nothing better able to shock us out of complacency than 
the bare reality of liturgy and Bible. Just because four hundred 
years ago some people used these sacred things to cover up rebellion 
and heresy, we should not ostracize attempts to get back to our 
own undiluted treasures. To name these attempts ‘‘Anglican’’ is 
tantamount to denying essential Christian values. 

Apart from the fact that Anglicanism has brought us men 
like Newman, why should we who have inherited the whole 
truth and the full apostolic succession exclude from our spiritual 
horizon parts of our own precious heritage? Merely because the 
uninformed may for a time take scandal? If we ourselves complain 
about being dubbed ‘“‘the Italian mission’’ (which we architec- 
turally sometimes seem to be), don’t let us in turn destroy a prom- 
ising renascence of radical Catholic ‘‘essentialism’’ by resorting to 
ridiculous and unjustified labeling. 


H. A. R. 


\ Z. N 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN- CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR’ We were talking of the Easter liturgy of Holy 

READERS Saturday. One of our group, a pastor of a small 

parish, nonchalantly tossed in the bombshell: “I 

simply omitted the twelve prophecies last year. Why? Well, those 

prophecies don’t mean much anymore anyway; they have all been 
fulfilled long ago.” 

Officially, of course, the rest of us were all duly scandalized. 
Arbitrary mutilation of the Church’s worship is not a joking mat- 
ter. Yet one could hardly suppress a stealthy sympathy for the 
“culprit’s’’ viewpoint. Those lengthy readings derive from a day 
when Easter was the Church’s great baptismal feast, and the Chris- 
tian community kept all night vigil preparing the candidates 
by singing of psalms and by the reading of these Old Testament 
types of the sacrament. Those days are past. Why burden our 
present age with lumbering relics of a by-gone discipline? 

That is one way of looking at the situation. There is another, 
however. The nightly vigil is no more. But very decidedly, Easter 
(Holy Saturday) is still supposed to be the great day of baptism. 
Canon Law urges that adults be baptized on this day (or on the 
vigil of the second Easter, Pentecost). The rubrics even make pro- 
vision that, where there is no baptismal font, water may be blessed 
before the Holy Saturday service to recall the feast’s baptismal 
character. What is called for, then, is not the rejection of the 
lengthy readings—though, in view of the fact that the vigil is no 
longer observed, a drastic reduction in number might well be in 
order. What is needed is a conscious correspondence on our part 
to the baptismal nature and graces of the day. 

Easter is the pascha, the transitus or transition of Christ from 
death to life. This transitus is made present in the liturgy, that the 
entire Church may share in it, may consciously take part in this 
redemptive process and be glorified with Christ. In other words, 
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the feast of Easter (Holy Friday to the Resurrection) vitally con- 
cerns each and every one of us: for the baptismal candidate, it is 
the initiation into this life-giving process, for the rest, it is the 
grace-full renewal of the baptismal rebirth. 

There is a remarkable paragraph in the second of*St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem’s famous Mystagogical Catecheses, in which he insists 
on the reality of this our sharing in Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion. “‘Let no one then suppose that baptism is merely the grace 
of remission of sins, or further, that of adoption.”” (How many 
of us are hereby indicted?) ‘“‘Nay, we know full well that it is 
also the counterpart of Christ’s sufferings. For this cause Paul cries 
aloud and says, ‘Know ye not that as many, as were baptized into 
Christ Jesus, were baptized into His death? Therefore we are 
buried with Him by baptism into death.’ These words he spake to 
them who had settled with themselves that baptism ministers to 
us the remission of sins, and adoption, but not that further it has 
communion also in representation with Christ’s sufferings. In 
order therefore that we may learn that whatsoever things Christ 
endured, He suffered them for us and our salvation, and that, in 
reality and not in appearance, we also are made partakers of His 
sufferings, Paul cried with all exactness of truth: ‘For if we have 
been planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of His resurrection.’ Well has he said ‘planted 
together.’ For since the true Vine was planted in this place, we 
also by partaking in the baptism of death ‘have been planted 
together with Him.’ ”’ 

How far greater is the gift of God than we had believed! 
With all our heart, we wish our readers such a joyous baptismal 
Easter—a vital sharing in Christ’s passion, death and resurrection 
made present for us in the sacred liturgy. 

o 


COMMUNION AT BUT NOT OF THE MASS 


The practice of having some priest other than the celebrant 
distribute holy Communion within Mass but independently of the 
Mass-action has become almost too common to excite wonder- 
ment. But we are still free to question the fitness of the practice. 
The Roman Ritual has something to say on the subject: “Within 
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Mass the Communion of the people must (debet) take place imme- 
diately after the Communion of the celebrating priest (unless 
sometimes for a reasonable cause it be given just before or imme- 
diately after a private Mass), since the prayers which are said in 
the Mass after Communion concern not only the priest but also 
the others who communicate” (Tit. iv, ii, n. 11). This is surely 
indicative of the Church’s mind. 


In some places the Communion of the people begins right 
after the Consecration. Before the tinkle of the elevation bell and 
the faint stir of beating breasts have died away, some more eager 
souls are already hurrying to the Communion table, the Mass, to 
all appearances, promptly forgotten. In other churches a priest 
begins to distribute the sacred Bread at the offertory, thus pro- 
ducing the anomaly of a banquet consummated as it is being pre- 
pared. A few of the more “‘advanced’’ urban parishes offer holy 
Communion throughout the Mass, effecting perhaps the most per- 
fect antithesis of sacrament and sacrifice conceivable, and reducing 
the Sacrifice itself, which is no longer even a Communion service, 
to the status of a precept that must be borne with as much patience 
as one can muster. 


The reasons for these new customs? Time is blamed. Time, 
stopping for no man, requires that the church be emptied within 
just so many minutes, so that a new crowd of worshipers can fill 
the pews. This is really an ecclesiastical version of the assembly 
belt method, the same method that has brought to their ultima 
Thule mass production and mass degradation. Of course, when 
tried out in our churches it does attain its immediate end—of 
changing the shifts in record time. It even has begun to turn out 
something appallingly like a standardized product; and the danger 
seems to be that in time it may empty our churches even more 
effectively. 

Perhaps the confessor’s rule should carry over to Sunday 
Mass: we are responsible hic et nunc only for those actually 
before us. Their hunger is to be satisfied before they are dismissed. 
This can be done normally only by the priest at the altar and 
when the people participate in the altar. If these souls be properly 
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cared for, the next congregation, the next generation, will not 
give cause for anxiety. 

Our problem seems to resolve itself into a choice between a 
dangerous makeshift arrangement that palliates present needs, and 
a long-range program that can be carried out only with exertion 
and labor but with substantial, lasting benefits. Today Holland 
is looking beyond the teeming congregations that crowd her 
churches to her children’s children, and she has begun to provide 
for both simultaneously by multiplying small churches. She will 
have no parishes of more than three thousand persons. One cannot 
but feel confident that the family spirit fostered among pastor 
and parishioners in these parishes (which can justify the some- 
times ill-fitting title ‘‘mystical body in miniature’’) will find solu- 
tions for their own problems, including that of time. 


Until we determine to get at the root of our difficulties by 
revitalizing the parish unit (a thing we cannot do until we let 
it be, according to its nature, a working and workable cell in the 
great body, rather than an unwieldy ‘‘giant industry’’), what are 
we to do, for example in this matter of distributing holy Com- 
munion? A full length Communion table will help in those 
churches that can extend theirs. A more simple and a ready solu- 
tion has proved its worth in those churches where several priests 
distribute holy Communion at the same time—the proper time— 
as assistants to the celebrant. I have seen hundreds communicated 
in this manner within a very few minutes and with a minimum 
of disorder. 

We are told that the Communion-throughout-Mass arrange- 
ment gives communicants an opportunity to make sufficient prep- 
aration and, more particularly, a certain thanksgiving (entirely 
private of course). In some cases at leasf, does it not rather tempt 
them to join the general break for the open air, along with non- 
communicants, as soon as the tabernacle door has clicked shut? 
In any case, are the preparation and thanksgiving thus made possi- 
ble ideal, or even close to an ideal? 

This does not impugn the good faith and intentions of the 
people. They merely fall into step with their leaders, more espe- 
cially when the gait is an easy one. And in these matters they can 
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hardly assume the lead, least of all in our muscle-bound urban 
parishes. 

Recalling the centuries in which the Jte Missa est did dismiss 
the faithful, most of whom had received of the sacrificial meal, 
and formal thanksgivings had not yet appeared, we wonder wheth- 
er the ends for which distribution of holy Communion indepen- 
dently of the Mass action has been initiated, could not be better 
attained by preaching that kind of intelligent, logical thanksgiving 
which takes the form of living out the graces of the sacrament? 
The Mass does not really end at the Jte or even at the plenum 
gratiae et veritatis; but through those who have received of its 
fulness it extends itself into the lives of men. How can it do so 
when the faithful do not generously give and rightfully receive 
at the Mass itself? How can it persist in the souls of men for 
whom it has not really begun? 





ce) 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS: PALM SUNDAY TO THIRD 
SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Jeremias, ‘‘the man of sorrows,’’ was persecuted by his own 
people because he attempted to wean them from their political pre- 
occupations and to center their thoughts on penance and the king- 
dom of God. Very appropriately, therefore, the Church presents 
him and his message to us during Holy Week as prefiguring the 
Messias. 


Palm Sunday: Jeremias xix, xx: The Jews refuse to listen to the words of 
God spoken through Jeremias; the prophet foretells the de- 
struction of Jerusalem because of their hardness of heart; he 
(like Christ) is sentenced to undergo punishment ordinarily 
meted out only to common criminals. 

Monday: xxiii, 1-8: The Good Shepherd (who lays down His life 
for His sheep) is promised to the “remnant” of faithful Jews; 
xxx: He will break their yoke of slavery. 

Tuesday: xxxi: God shall have mercy on His people as with a son; 
He shall make a new and eternal covenant with them. 

Wednesday: xxxii, 37-42: The new covenant will be characterized 
by peace and concord, unity of faith, eternal blessedness. 
xxxiii: The Lord our Just One, the priest of God, shall come 
to deliver them (and us). 
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For the last three days of Holy Week we give only the short 
readings which the Church herself uses in her office, in the hope 
that readers will devote more time to the entire Tenebrae service, 
meditating especially on the psalms and the classic responsories. 


Thursday: Lamentations of Jeremias i, 1-14: Jerusalem, the un- 
faithful bride of the Lord, is made desolate; we recognize 
in her a type of our own sinfulness and richly deserved pun- 
ishment. 

Friday: ii, 8-15; iti, 1-9: The miserable condition of Jerusalem (and 
sinful mankind) ; the Man of Sorrows describes His sufferings 
and passion. 

Saturday: iii, 22-30; iv, 1-6; v, 1-11: Hope of salvation penetrates 
the cloud of sorrow; a prayer for the alleviation of the 
wretched state of the daughter of Sion (and of ourselves). 


Although no special time of the Church year is allotted in the 
breviary to the reading of the gospels, we place them in these first 
weeks after Easter as a sort of review of the redemptive message of 
Him who has arisen. In the first week, we look upon Jesus Him- 
self; the second concentrates on His utterances; the third is con- 
cerned solely with the testament and pledge of love. 


Easter Sunday: Matt. xxviii: The resurrection sets an irrefragable seal 
upon the work and life-giving message of Jesus (which we 
are now to review). The apostles are sent forth to teach this 
message to all nations and to baptize all into the Christ-life. 

Monday: John i: Jesus is identified. He is the eternal Word of the 
Father, descended upon earth to raise men to communication 
in His fulness (1-14). The testimony of John, who, as last 
of the prophets and the precursor, prepares the way of thc 
Messias (15-28). The testimony of the Spirit (29-34). The 
call and testimony of the first disciples (35-51). 

Tuesday: Luke viii, 22-56: The power of Jesus is made manifest: 
over nature (22-25); over the spirits (26-39); over health 
and life (40-56). ’ 

Wednesday: Mark ii; iti, 1-6: The authority of Jesus is shown in 
five conflicts with the Pharisees. The cure of the paralytic 
vindicates the absolution of his sins: “Who can forgive sins 
but God alone?” (ii, 1-12). The call of the tax-gatherer: “I 
came not to call the just, but sinners” (13-17). They who 
have with them the Bridegroom cannot fast (18-22). “The 
Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath also” (23-28). A further 
confirmation of this claim: the cure of the man with the 
withered hand (iii, 1-6). 
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Thursday: Jesus trains His disciples as a true Master. Luke v, 1-11: 
The miraculous draught of fishes; Simon Peter’s act of humil- 
ity; Jesus points a lesson: “From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” Matt. xvi, 13-30: Peter pronounces his solemn act of 
faith in Jesus, receives the promise of the keys. xvii, 1-9: He 
who is thus instructing the apostles is shown to be Master 
of the Law and the Prophets. xviii, 1-5: A further lesson— 
spiritual childhood. 

Friday: Matt. xiii, 1-9, 18-33, 36-52: The kingdom in parable. Its 
vital, dynamic character (1-9, 18-33, 36-43) ; its great worth 
(44-46); its good and evil members, their final separation 
(47-52). 

Saturday: John x, 1-16; Luke xv, 4-32: Parables of the relations of 
the Head of the kingdom to its members: the Good Shepherd, 
the lost groat, the prodigal son. 

Low Sunday: John iii, 1-21: The doctrine of regeneration, rebirth of wa- 
ter and the Spirit. iv, 1-42: The living and life-giving water; 
the other meat (“My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me, that I may perfect His work”). 

Monday: Matt. v: The beginning of the sermon on the mount, the 
Magna Charta of Christianity. The beatitudes that are to re- 
mold the standards of society (1-12). The salt of the earth, 
the light of the world; they who follow Jesus must savor of 
His doctrine, set His light on high (13-16). Christ came 
not to destroy but to fulfil (17-20); He brings the com- 
mandments to perfection by love (21-48). 

Tuesday: Matt. vi: Continuation of the sermon. He speaks of good 
works informed by love of God and zeal for His honor, and 
teaches the perfect prayer (1-18). True treasure is in heaven, 
where it is laid up by single-mindedness by those who trust 
in the Father’s providence (19-34). 

Wednesday: Matt. vii: Conclusion of the sermon. On the treatment 
of others (1-6), prayer (7-11), climaxed by the golden rule 
(12). Warnings: narrow is the gate and strait the way to 
life (13-14); beware of hypocrites (15-20). Those who be- 
lieve this teaching must do the works of justice (21-29). 
Meditation material for our “have’s and “have not’s” alike! 

Thursday: Luke xi, 5-13: A lesson in confidence. xii, 16-40: More 
about confidence with a warning about otherworldliness and 
watchfulness. Matt. x, 24-31: Providence governs all things; 
fear not persecution. 

Friday: The divine invitations. Matt. xi, 25-30: The burden is 
light. xx, 20-28: The bitter chalice. xxii, 34-46: The great 
commandment (which makes all this clear) and the dignity 
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of Him who enunciates it. Luke ix, 23-36: The doctrine of 
the cross, its consequences. x, 38-42: “One thing is neces- 
sary.” 

Saturday: Matt. xxvi, 23-26: The coin of the tribute. This incident 
reinforces the Lord’s teaching on providence and also on our 
duty to the state. Luke xx, 20-26: A lesson for the Christian 
in the world. Mark vii, 1-23: Purity of heart versus legal 
purity—a never-to-be-forgotten message to all who follow 
Jesus Christ. 

Second Sunday after Easter: John vi: The Eucharist is prefigured in the 
multiplication of loaves, and Jesus discourses on faith and 
the bread of life. They who partake of this bread shall live 
forever. 

Monday: John xi, 1-45: The raising of Lazarus. “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life: he that believeth in Me, although he be 
dead, shall live.” 

Tuesday: Jobn xiii, 1-30; Matt. xxvi, 26-28: The paschal meal, the 
promised pledge of love. 

Wednesday: John xiii, 31-38; xiv: The new commandment, the 
promise of the Spirit, fidelity in love and the peace it brings. 

Thursday: John xv: The vine and its branches—a passage for last- 
ing meditation by all who have been engrafted into the vine. 
“Abide in My love. If the world hate you, know that it hath 
hated Me before you.” 

Friday: John xvi: A little while, and sorrow will be no more: “I 
will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy 
no man shall take from you. These things I have spoken to 
you that in Me you may have peace.” 

Saturday: John xvii: The prayer of the great High Priest: “Sanctify 
them in truth. I have made known Thy name to them, and 
will make it known: that the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
Me may be in them, and I in them.” 





oO 


LITURGICAL A pioneer of the liturgical movement is celebrating 
BRIEFS silver jubilee. It is the “Belgian periodical, Les 
Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, published bi- 

monthly by the Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, and without 
question one of the best in the field. Twenty-five years takes us 
back to 1915, to a time when the liturgical revival was not yet an 
organized endeavor but merely a fond hope in the minds of some 
“impractical dreamers.’’ Twenty-five years seem a long time, but, 
seen in the perspective of the history of religion and of currents of 
religious thought, they are a brief enough period. Yet a survey of 
present-day theological, ascetical, and spiritual literature in general, 
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will reveai what a radical influence liturgical ideals have exercised 
in this short span of time. Much has been accomplished—but far 
more remains to be done! To our jubilarian confrere, our heartfelt 
congratulations and prayerful good wishes for the future, plus our 
sincere gratitude for the inspiration its solidly theological articles 
have furnished us year after year. 


There can be no further question about it: Catholic America 
has come fully and firmly of age! At least such is our wishful 
interpretation of the appearance of Theological Studies. It marks 
the end of the “pioneer stage’’ of American Catholic thought and 
activity, which perforce was concerned almost exclusively with 
immediate practical problems (but under whose all-embracing 
mantle many an unnecessary deficiency also claimed refuge), and 
the beginning of an age that has more opportunity for reflection 
and for development of the ground gained. Our able associate 
editor, Father Ellard, contributes an outstanding article to the first 
issue, on “Alcuin and Some Favored Votive Masses,”” in which 
he brings to life an important formative period in the history of 
liturgical worship. We welcome the new venture and wish it 
every success, confident that the traditional scholarship of the 
Jesuit Order will continue the high standard set by the initial 
number. But we may be excused a word of warning to the effect 
that “‘erudite’’ has no necessary connection with “‘aridity’’; and for 
confirmation we appeal to the various learned theological journals 
edited by European Jesuits, particularly the Zeitschrift fuer katho- 
lische Theologie of Innsbruck, which effectively combines “‘Wis- 
senschaft’’ and spiritual doctrine. 


Miss Ellen Gates Starr, co-founder with Jane Addams of 
the Hull House in Chicago, died on February 10. Charity was the 
driving-force of her life, and hence we rejoice that she has gone, 
to be for all eternity in Him who is charity. At the same time, 
ORATE FRATRES mourns the passing of a dear and faithful friend. 
From the first issue of the first volume, Miss Starr assisted us with 
wise counsel and warm encouragement. Five articles from her pen 
appeared during those early years. Long before anything like a 
League of the Divine Office was being thought of, either here or 
abroad, she was already campaigning for lay recitation of the bre- 
viary. Her life was an inspiring example of fraternal love firmly 
rooted in the vital consciousness of solidarity in Christ. May she 
rest in God! 
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The January issue of The Sower, the English quarterly of 
Catholic education (sadly reduced in size, ‘for the duration’’), 
announces that its brilliant editor of many years, Rev. S. J. Gos- 
ling, has enlisted as military chaplain and given over the editorial 
reins to Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. The Sower has long championed 
the liturgy as an integrating factor of religious instruction, and, 
according to an editorial notice, Father Drinkwater will not only 
carry on the tradition but will devote a section of the magazine 
to the liturgy as a regular feature. 


We congratulate the Buffalo Union and Echo on securing the 
services of the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., president 
of St. Bonaventure College, as a regular contributor of an explana- 
tion of the Sunday’s liturgy. The first instalments are of a quality 
that make us hope to see the entire series published in book form 
when completed. 


The Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, bishop of Pittsburgh, is 
continuing his crusade for conformity with Pius X’s Motu Proprio 
on Church music with unabating vigor. He accompanies his latest 
list of regulations with a letter to all pastors of the diocese, in 
which he stresses some very pertinent factors in the program of 
liturgical music reform: ‘“‘Among other matters I believe it to be 
of first importance that the organist be a devout practicing Catho- 
lic. ‘Only men of known piety and probity of life,’ says holy 
Church, ‘may be admitted to form part of the liturgical choir.’ An 
injunction to singers at holy Mass and other liturgical services 
applies with equal effect to the organist: ‘See well to it that you 
believe in your hearts what you sing with your voice, and that 
you give evidence of your belief by your conduct.’ I applaud the 
growing practice of organists and singers who identify themselves 
in the parish, and make profession of their calling by receiving 
holy Communion in a group.” 

Included among the regulations are the following of more 
general interest: “‘Congregational singing*not only for hymns at 
low Mass and evening services but also for the responses and the 
ordinary parts at high Mass (Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus and Agnus Det) has always been considered by the Church 
as best of all and most worthy at any time. . . . Since church singers 
are given the ‘privilege’ of holding an ecclesiastical office, the 
Church requires that Catholic men ‘of good will and good conduct’ 
(rather than men of good voice only) be admitted to the choir. 
According to Pope Pius X: “These men should, by their modest 
and devout bearing during the liturgical functions, show that they 
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are worthy of the holy office they exercise.’ . . . It is obligatory for 
every church with a parish school to have a boy-choir (not neces- 
sarily a surpliced sanctuary choir) which will be employed at least 
once a month for the Sunday high Mass, with or without the 
assistance of the men’s choir. It is obvious that the selection of boys 
for the choir (at the beginning of the scholastic year) should pre- 
cede the selection of boys for the altar, since any intelligent boy 
can learn how to serve at the altar, but not every intelligent boy 
may be able to sing. . . . Organists and choir teachers shall see that 
the members of the church choir become familiar with the mean- 
ing of the liturgical text through the aid of a Latin-English missal 
—for as men ought to know what they are talking about, so 
singers ought to know what they are singing.” 


Trimmings:—‘‘A pious lady once confided to a bishop that 
on Good Friday she had seen, as with her own eyes, our Lord in 
the tabernacle, raising His hand and blessing her. ‘He had no busi- 
ness to be there,’ retorted the liturgical bishop’’ (Holy Roodlets). 

—A favorite classic of seminary days appears in the latest 
issue of the London Tablet: 

Ritus brevisstmus recitandi breviarium pro itinerantibus, scru- 
pulosis et militibus. 

Dicatur: Pater, Ave, Credo. 

Deinde: A, B, C, D, E, F, G, et reliqua. 

¥Y. Hoc alphabetum notum. 

R. Componit breviarium totum. 

Oremus. Deus, qui ex viginti quatuor litterts totam Scriptu- 
tam et breviarium istud compont voluisti: junge, disjunge et acctpe, 
ex his viginti quatuor litteris Matutinam cum Laudibus, Primam, 
Tertiam, Sextam, Nonam, Vesperas et Completorium. Amen. 

¥Y. In pace in tdipsum. 

R. Dormiam et requiescam. 

—Which reminds us of another, concerning the busy pastor 
who couldn’t begin his office until eleven at night, and then in the 
distraction of hurry began fervently: 

Deus, in adjutorium meum intende. 

Domine, ad festinandum me adjuva. 


ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


READER REACTION 
To the Editor:—Three rousing cheers for those past few issues carrying 
the articles by the Sister of the Precious Blood on liturgy in the class- 
room. Even though the season forbids its use, I cry out with a joyful 
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“alleluia” for those clear, inspiring and useful pedagogical helps. My 
prayer at present is for the continuation of the series for the remainder of 
the year. Although I am not a confirmed pragmatist, I do look for more 
than the theory of liturgical education in your wonderful monthly. After 
meditating on articles by Dom Stolz, Dom Virgil Michel of fond mem- 
ory, and H. A. R., which put fire into the reader, one must turn to such 
practical articles as Sister’s and Father Charles Curran’s. May that bal- 
ance between theory and practice be always found in O. F.’s pages. 
Your co-worker in Christ, 
B. P. 


New York 


To the Editor:—I have been noticing the new editorial style in O. F., and 
like its breeziness and informality———except the last issue. I suppose that 
is due to the lenten spirit of that number; but is Lent really un-joyous? 
May I suggest that it is serious but not solemn? (Maybe that is the Chi- 
cago-ness cropping out in me!) Furthermore, I miss the social slant that 
O. F. used to have in several of its articles. To my utilitarian mind lit- 
urgy, if kept up in the vague stratosphere of the abstract and theoretical, 
gets nowhere. The translated articles are most valuable to us who, unfor- 
tunately, have no access to those periodicals. 
Cordially yours in Christ, 
S. C. 


Chicago 


To the Editor:—Although I have been reading OraTe Fratres only a 
short time I find it intensely interesting. The most striking thing about 
it is that it makes such good sense. Six years ago I joined the Church, and 
have never been able to find anything in the line of “devotions” that 
seems truly representative of a thing so tremendous as the Church. A 
friend of mine recently introduced me to OraTE Fratres and the litur- 
gical movement. We recite Compline together at night. Now I want to 
go on with the office and say as much of it as I can. 
Gratefully yours, 
‘ H. W. 


Kansas 


To the Editor:—We enjoy your publication very much and look forward 
to its coming each month. However, as the liturgical life to which it is 
dedicated is so grand an ideal, I thought I would take the liberty of 
expressing my regret that from time to time we read articles in ORATE 
Fratres which would seem to antagonize one against this work rather 
than promote its acceptance. Briefly, my thesis would read: We should 
show the harmony that exists between popular Catholic devotions and 
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the liturgical life. Why look upon other devotions in the Church, such 
as that to the Sacred Heart, or to the Sorrowful Mother, or to the Little 
Flower, as rivals in the field? Why not show rather how all these enrich, 
embellish, and beautify our liturgical life? It seems to me, Father, that 
a kindlier regard for what appeals to the Ecclesia Discens and a utilizing 
of this for the enhancing of the liturgical life would be a better approach 
than that wherein are attacked popular devotions, and the faithful are 
antagonized. Of course, I might add that such “attacks” as I refer to are 
not condemnations of these devotions, but are rather misgivings that they 
are more popular than the living out of the liturgy. .. . I trust that my 
frank exposition of the reaction that has been mine to certain articles 
in OrATE Fratres will cause no ill feeling. I enjoyed very much Donald 
Attwater’s “The Breaking of Bread” in the January issue... . 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 


M. H. 


Massachusetts 


To the Editor:—As a subscriber to, and reader of, ORATE FraTrEs, for 
some time, have been impressed by the article in the January number, 
“The Breaking of Bread,” written from the standpoint of a layman, with 
a bit of daring zeal. But the writer does seem to touch a spot on which 
we all should focus. I am writing to ask if this article is at all likely to be 
printed by itself in tract form. While it may surprise you, as coming 
from an Anglican bishop, yet I should like to have my own clergy read 
the same, and ponder. 
Faithfully yours, 
N. N. 
(Address withheld) 


To the Editor:—I was very much pleased with the January issue. I 
talked to a few fellow seminarians about the magazine and passed notes 
here and there about it. The result is that about seventy-five seminarians 
are willing to buy the issues of the magazine during the whole school 
year, beginning with the February issue and continuing till June, and 
then starting again with the September number. They would buy it as 
long as they are in the seminary, as long as they can afford to do so, and 
as long as they consider OraTE Fratres worthwhile. Now other maga- 
zines, such as America and the Commonweal, give special rates to semina- 
rians and sell their issues at a definite price per copy for the duration of 
the school year. Would Ornate Fratres be willing to effect a like ar- 
rangement with these seventy-five seminarians? For my part, I would 
gladly receive the copies and distribute them to the seminarians in ques- 
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tion. In the hope that O. F. will become more and more known and that 
its quality will always be better and never worse. 
Sincerely in Christ, 
S. A. 
New York 


(Editorial Note: Ornate Fratres does have a special rate for semi- 
narians, obtainable upon application. Are there any “apostles” in other 
seminaries that would be willing to follow the example of S. A.?) 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


APOSTLE OF CHARITY. By Theodore Maynard. The Dial Press, New 

York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. vii-319. Cloth, $3.00. 

Those interested in becoming saints themselves or fostering sanctity 
in others may read this biography of St. Vincent de Paul with benefit, 
especially if they are ordinary men. It is the story of a saint of circum- 
stances, a product of God’s grace and the needs of his own time. Humil- 
ity, patient persistence, trust in God, and a number of friends with ideas 
were the resources of this man whose “main preoccupation was not the 
social order but the saving of souls.” Above all else a man of prayer, he 
nevertheless began and carried through many projects, ranging from 
care of the poor to reform of the clergy. This book will help to extend 
his work because it arouses the desire to reform the world about and the 
man within. Mr. Maynard has done a good deed in presenting his saint, 
stripped of mythological tinsel and clothed with the grace of God, at 
this particular time. For the “general lack of fervor now shown even 
by those who are reckoned as good Catholics” might dishearten some 
while leading others to a too ardent promotion of their own personal 
brand of Catholic activity. This life of Vincent de Paul will help both. 

P. N. 





EUCHARISTIC PRAYERS FROM THE ANCIENT LITURGIES. Chosen 
and Arranged by Evelyn Underhill. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 

N. Y. 1939. Pp. 128. Cloth, $1.00. 

The author tells us in the Introduction: “‘This collection of prayers 
from the ancient eucharistic liturgies of the Church is intended to remind 
modern Christians how rich is the background, and how profound and 
far-reaching are the spiritual implications of our central act of worship.” 
Her choice of prayers is admirably adapted to the attainment of her end; 
best of all, she manages in the English translation to suggest the “flavor” 
and the peculiar genius of the different liturgies. The delight in a wealth 
of imagery and the generous exuberance of worshipful love that char- 
acterize Eastern prayer formulas are brought into striking contrast with 
the sober and pregnant conciseness of the early Western sacramentaries. 
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The author is particularly felicitous in her translations of the ancient 
Roman collects—a task that has baffled all our missal translators to date. 
Her one attempt at verse-translation from the Greek (pp. 90-93) also 
makes us wish for more. (Another recent and noteworthy effort in this 
field is that by Hollis Ritchie Upson, who gives us some sections of St. 
John Damascene’s metrical Canon for the Nativity in the Cowley Quar- 
terly of Christmas.) This booklet enriches our store of authentic and 
beautiful prayers in English; and for that we are grateful to the author, 
to whom we already owe so much for her remarkable volumes on Mys- 
ticism and Worship—all the more remarkable since their author is not of 
our faith. A “sampler,” a prayer for peace from the Leonine Sacramen- 
tary, will serve as an appropriate conclusion to this inadequate apprecia- 
tion of Miss Underhill’s work: ““O God, who hast taught thy Church 
that we may fulfil all the commands of heaven by the love of thy God- 
head and of our neighbor, give to us the spirit of peace and grace; that 
all thy family may be given up to thee with a whole heart, and may 
agree among themselves with a pure will.” 


G. L. D. 


MARY. By Sister M. Eleanore. C.S.C. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. xv-192. Cloth, $2.00. 

Sister Eleanore’s admirable style lends distinction to her treatment 
of familiar material in this altogether charming, if not important, col- 
lection of essays on such topics as “Mary in Prophecy,” “Mary in Song 
and Story,” “Mary and the Modern Home.” 

D. &. &. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DIVINE MOTHERHOOD. A Theological Por- 
trait of Mary. By Rev. Charles Feckes. Geo. E. J. Coldwell, London, 
England. 1939. Pp. 191. Cloth, 5s 6d. 

Far from the beaten path of contemporary Marian literature strides 
the author of this profound “theological portrait of Mary.” He has given 
us a work we can place on the same shelf (so lamentably short!) that 
holds the late Abbot Vonier’s The Divine Motherhood. Both books exhi- 
bit the same characteristics: their doctrine is not an outgrowth, or sort of 
appendage, of Catholic dogma, but rather an integral part of an harmo- 
nious theological system. Theirs is the beauty that unity gives, and the 
heart rejoices in them because the mind is satisfied. 

Based as it is upon the Mariology of Scheeben, The Mystery of the 
Divine Motherhood has as its central concept our Lady as “Bride Mother” 
of the incarnate Word. This divine motherhood entails ‘ta total union, 
that is, so far as Mary is concerned, a union in body and soul; it is a 
spiritual union of two lovers as bride and bridegroom, and their physical 
union as between mother and child” (p. 65). The consequences of this 
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unique relationship are such, concludes the author, that ‘“‘one may rightly 
speak of Mary as @ personality purely and simply supernatural. Her total 
relation in body and soul, to the incarnate Word of God defines and 
determines her whole personal character” (p. 66). It is in this light that 
all of Mary’s privileges are considered. 

The author does not linger over peripheral things, but goes straight 
to basic principles and dogmas, building up from these what the dust 
jacket blurb (for once falling short of the truth) calls ‘ta portrait... 
of wonderful depth and beauty.” Hence the close-knit unity and the 
strength that give this portrait its power. A good example of the author’s 
method is his treatment of the marriage of Mary and Joseph (pp. 77-82), 
which he rightly views—following St. Thomas—as a real marriage essen- 
tially Christological in character. Again, the death of our Lady is shown 
to have been necessary, not by force of the law of Adam, but because of 
the law of redemption (pp. 121-127); in this, and in her assumption, 
her likeness to Christ was perfected. 

Father Feckes has a captivating way of introducing unexpected re- 
flections at the end of dogmatic expositions. Thus after a paragraph on 
Christ’s being born of a woman: “When God became a child in the womb 
of His mother, men began to become children in the bosom of the eter- 
nal Father” (p. 39). Often very striking is the sentence-long summary 
that closes a passage, e.g., on Mary as Theotokos: “Since her Son in His 
personality is not man but God, it follows that Mary is the mother of 
Christ only in so far as she is the mother of God” (p. 36). Again in 
connection with the virginitas in partu: “The miraculous virgin birth 
reveals in a most glorious and perfect way the Logos character of the 
incarnate Son of God” (p. 47). 

Not at all a theological treatise in the usual sense, Father Feckes’ 
book gives us almost all the average textbook has to offer, and much 
more besides. It warms as it illuminates, and should, according to the 
author’s wish, “bear fruit in a deeper understanding and a richer life” 


(p. 11). 
D. R. K. 





OF HIS FULNESS. By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 

York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. xvi-160. Cloth, $1.75. 

This book is made up of re-modelled retreat conferences. The gen- 
eral theme is the unity of the Christian life, the need to re-integrate all 
things in Christ. The Christian life, says Father Vann, is not a negative 
process of destruction but one that is positive in creating. But there can 
be no creation, no tending towards unity in the personality or in life 
without a governing idea “according to which the manifold of the per- 
sonality may be evolved and shaped” (p. xi). This governing idea can 
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come from only one source, the Word, of whose fulness we have all re- 
ceived. The author treats in a somewhat mixed order the sins that break 
up the unity of life, as well as the gifts of the Holy Ghost and other 
aspects of religion that counterbalance and outweigh the sins. Good 
humanist that he is, Father Vann insists strongly on the Thomistic prin- 
ciple that grace perfects nature. “It is the whole man that comes to 
God, and it is the whole man, and his environment, that we have to offer 
to God; and in that offering we do not renounce the world, but, with 
Christ, and by the grace of Christ, discover and sanctify it” (p. 26). The 
place of liturgy and holy Mass in this program is emphasized and the 
treatment is good. Especially fine are the Introduction and the chapters 
on the Christian way of life, the mystical body of Christ, and suffering. 

Of His Fullness will be a joy to the liturgist, the Christian human- 
ist, the student of St. Thomas. And if there be a thinking Christian who 
doesn’t belong to any of the above categories, this book will go far to 
convert him. 


E. A. L. 


PAUL AND THE CRUCIFIED. By Rev. William J. McGarry, S.J. The 

America Press, New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. xx-272. Cloth, $3.00. 

An elegant presentation of St. Paul’s Christology. Comparison with 
the classic on the theology of St. Paul by Rev. F. Prat, S.J., and with 
the recent introduction to St. Paul by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., will assign to 
it a place between the two. It does not aspire to the sober scholarship 
of the former, nor content itself with the briefer popularization of the 
latter. In a fluent style the author brings St. Paul’s theology into our 
present experience and discusses it with reference to modern errors, which 
he refutes without laboring long over them. For all the difficulties raised 
and weighed and disposed of in this volume, it is not too heavy reading, 
as one might have expected from the Rev. Editor of Theological Studies. 

The life-giving glory of Calvary’s scandal is the theme of the book, 
for it was also the theme first of all of Paul’s own mystical experience at 
Damascus, and thereafter his life-long message. This teaching builds up 
on man’s need of salvation and God’s eternal plan for his redemption 
through Christ’s Sacrifice, both the bloody immolation on Calvary and 
its mystical renewal in the Mass. It is the mystical element of the redemp- 
tive program to which over one-third of the work is devoted and deserv- 
edly so, because “this doctrine of the mystical union has the name of 
being one of the most obscure in the Pauline theology” (p. 162). We 
follow the author happily in his interpretation of relevant texts on the 
various phases in this “life in Christ,” till we come to the explanation of 
“The Reality of the Mystical Union in Christ,” when the impression 
grows on us that terms of modern theology enter too vitally into the 
exposition and rob Pauline theology of its vivacity and stimulating direct- 
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ness. Thus when we read, for example, ““There is no doubt that St. Paul 
said that the Holy Ghost enters and dwells in the soul of those who are 
in the state of grace” (p. 196), we have the statement of a truth the 
elements of which (the Holy Ghost and sanctifying grace) are given as 
speculatively distinct in affecting the human soul. For St. Paul grace is 
the operation of the Holy Spirit upon the soul, in which the, cooperation 
of mind and will determines the resultant state by the power of “the 
Lord the Spirit” which effects and perfects the transformation into the 
image of Christ (2 Cor. iii, 18). Such lack of theological precision the 
author also senses when he admits with reference to the distinction be- 
tween ordinary and extraordinary graces: “In the mind of the Apostle 
there was probably no thought of distinguishing the two sorts of gifts” 
(p. 230). 

It is a question, not of theological accuracy, but of representing 
the spirit and unified conception of St. Paul. The same characteristic at- 
taches to the exposition of the mystical body concept in the concluding 
chapter. Our author finds difficulty in the popular assertion that the Holy 
Ghost is the soul of the mystical body, because “supernatural grace, 
though it may be called mystical, is not the single element which makes 
the mystical body one. It is the principle of supernatural life in the indi- 
vidual; but it is too loose and faulty an illation to conclude that it is 
therefore the principle of life in the whole. For it is a distinct accident, 
as we saw, in each soul” (p. 248). And he betrays the cause of his 
difficulty by adding: “And one might as well speak of one intellect for 
all men because all have mental habits.” No, there is but one source of 
supernatural grace, the Holy Ghost, but mental habits derive from the 
distinct intellects of individuals. St. Paul does speak of the Church as 
“one body and one spirit” (Eph. iv, 4). 

B. A. S. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: What Is Corporative Organt- 
zation? By Rev. Richard Arés, S.J. ¥ranslated and Adapted by Rev. 
Thomas P. Fay, S.J. 1940. Pp. 98. Paper, $.25. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Jubilemus Deo. One Hundred and 
Fifty Offertories, Motets and Hymns for the Entire Ecclesiastical Year. By 
Rev. Carlo Rossini. 1940. Pp. 217. Paper, $2.00. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Christ the Ideal of the Monk. By 
Abbot Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 1940. Pp. x-464. Cloth, $2.75. Christ 
in His Mysteries. By Abbot Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 1940. Pp. xx-441. 
Cloth, $2.75. Christ the Life of the Soul. By Abbot Columba Marmion 
O.S.B. 1940. Pp. xxv-396. Cloth, $2.75. Mystical Phenomena in the 
Life of Theresa Neumann. By Most Rev. Josef Teodorowicz. Translated 
by Rev. Rudolph Kraus. 1940. Pp. x-520. Cloth, $4.00. 
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